“ “These qwere more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the W ORD. 


with all. readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
30.°—* Prove all things; hold fast that which ia good. le xvii. 11. Thes v. 21, 


New WILMINGTON, 2ND. MO. ‘1228. [NO 
| PRINTED FoR THE Eprtor, aT No. 103, 


We notice, in the last number of the 
Friend,”*aa assertion, that some of the 
transactions of the Ohio Yearly Meeting 
have been “ grossly misrepresented,” in 
this paper, &c. because we stated that 
the object of that Meeting (or rather the 
erthodox party in it) in the appomtment 
of a certain committee, was to “effect a 
uniformity of faith, and discipline.”— 
« What right had he,” it is asked, “or 
any one else to represent the design of 
the measure, different from the exposition 
which was given to the meeting, and _ its 
committee, and on which it was mar 
ed 


The “ whigh we of 
the purpose and drift ofthe measure in 
question, was not intended to be based on 
the style, title, or pretext in and under 
which it was offered to the meeting by 
its projectors. We stated what we were 
persuaded, at the time, was the true in- 


tent and meaning of that appointment ;. 


and we grounded this opinion on a broad- 
er and safer basis than the cautious style 
‘in. which it was characterized by its 
friends, would havefurnished. Weknow 
that the’ spirit of orthodoxy dictated the 
measure, and having acquired some 
knowledge of that spirit, as well through 
the medium of history, as by what was 
passing within the sphere of our imme- 
diate observation, we thought we had a 
“ right,” and a reason too, for saying what 
wedid 
But “it was in an evil hour for the 
eredit of the’—‘ Friend”—that he said 
any, thing to. provoke an inquiry on this 
matter. Asanample comment on the 
subject of “ uniformity of faith’’—we will 
offer a few extracts from a letter receiv- 
ed froma friend in Ohio 


|ter, “by the spirit of opposition with 
which we are unceasingly assailed. Cal- 
umny and detraction, invective and abuse, 
contempt and sarcasm, are the weapons 
wielded against us, not merely in our 
houses, streets, and highways, but in our 
solemn meetings, by men tod, who pro- 
fessing to be shod with the gospel of 


in their power, to influence the minds of 


ing had closed, J H 
his visit to the Monthly and many of the 


who were unfavourable to Ais views, 
‘ Deists, Infidels, and holders and pro- 


the orthodox party to beware of holding 
conversation with us, or appointing any of 
us Ga commitices, or to any other service 
whatever : andthe course pursued by 
this party is in exact accordance with the 


is the spirit of bitterness, and even hatred 
ed as men of base mids: the orthodox 


common schools who are favourable to 
our views,” After speaking of the ap- 
pointment of orthodox committees, to co- 
erce Friends into “a uniformity of faith,’’ 


claiming the pre-eminence, and assumins:. 
to themselves the seat of judgment botl« 
to denounce ind totlictate, they are ad- 


“ We are borne down,” says ‘the wri- 


peace, thus busily employ every means 


friends and the public against us. In 
proof of the correctness of this statement, - 
I need only refer to facts: these will 
serve to manifest the progress of excite- 
ment among Friends in Olvio: and Indi- 
ana,”’— As soon as Indiana Yearly Meet- 
commenced 


particular meetings of our Quarter. Art 
our monthly meeting he pronounced ai/. 


moters of damnable heresies’—exhorted 


views then recommended. Indéed such 
manifested towards us, that we are shui — 


party refusing to subscribe to teachers of. 


the writer adds—“Such are the measures 
adopted by the orthodox party thus 
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vancing with rapid strides to the utmost | 
stretch of arbitrary power, and when I 
contemplate the amiable spirit of tolera- 
‘tion recognized by our Government, un- 
der the benign administration of which, 
-priestcraft with its host of whips, racks, 
dungeons, and gibbets are seen in their 
own naked deformity, horribly stained 
‘with the blood of their murdered victims, 
{am astonished and amazed, that we, as 
a‘society, while living under that govern- 
ment. to which we have given tone, and 
avhich, in a’ great measure, owes the lib- 
trality of its institutions to the early set- 
_ tlers of Pennsylvania, should now, in the 
heat of party zeal, retrace those very 
‘steps; which we were the first to take. 
But the spirit of intolerance, against 
which our worthy ancestors struggled, 
and under which they suffered persecu- 
tion, even to cenfiscation and death, is not 
-Timited in its ravages to the shores of Eu- 
rope, or to the church of Rome, ‘but ex- 
tends even to America—the seat of light 
and boasted liberty of conscience, and to 
the limits of otr Society. To this cause, 
itis, that in public and in private, we are 
shunned and accused ; and branded with 
every epithet ingenuity can devise, or 
heat of opposition can invent, to cast an 
odium upon us, as fit objects of scorn 


“To point her slow unmoving finger at.’ | 


“And new, as the last and greatest 
punishment the spirit of the times will 
tolerate, e2communication is about to be 
inflicted on all who cannot bow toan im- 
plicit faith, ov kiss the sceftre. of ortho- 
doxy, by ignobly shrinking, in days of 
trial, from manifested duty, and seeking 
an. asylum in the dreary abodes of Ayfioc- 
ris), whose votaries, sooner or later, must 
inevitably be covered with shame and 
disappointment. 

“Tt was the advice of J H ,and 
is, 1 beieve, the conclusion of the Ortho- 
dox party, not to receive any ministering 
fijend from within the limits of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. This course is adopt- 
ed towards ‘ Friends’ of that meeting, in 
consequence of ‘their recefition of the 
Ejiistic, from the new Yearly. Meeting, 
aid Opposition to the measures adopted 
‘here to promote uniformity of Discipline 
&c.steing then that sugh ig the feeling 


towards‘ Friends’ of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, it follows, asa. consequenec, 
that ministers from your limits, will, by 
that party, be rejected here. But al- 


though this fact, humiliating as it is, must 
be acknowledged, yet itis far from being 
true as relates to a//. Within the limits 
of Somerset monthly meeting ‘Friends* 
are sufliciently numerous to hold a: pro- 
parative meeting. The same may 
said of Still Water. monthly meeting. 
Plainfield monthly meeting, which iscom- 
posed of Goshen, Plainfield, and: Se. 
Clairsville preparatives, does not contain 
one orthodox to ten ‘Friends.’ Such, it is 
believed, is the state of Concord. It is 
expected an attempt will be made to lay 
down these two last mentioned monthly 


} meetings; they having refused to grant 


H a returning minute, and be- 
ing notorious for their opposition to the 
measures pursued by the orthodox ‘par- 
ty. Hence, it may be observed, that, 
though the doors of orthodoxy are closed 
to friends of Baltimore and your Yearly 
Meeting, yet, should any from among 
you, under the constraining love of. the 
Gospel, visit us, they would be effection- 


ately received and kindly entreated. by‘ 


their brethren and sisters in this section 
of country.” 


“Since our last Yearly Meeting, the 
English women and.J H having 
laboured in the field of orthodoxy with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause, we are 
beginning to reap the fruits thereof, ag 
thou seest I have already detailed. 
Hence many are now prepared to per- 
form what they would have blushed to 
see transacted before. Henceour recom- 
mended ministers, who, though orthedox, 
declared against denouncing and condemn- 
| ing sach of their brethren as differed in 
opinion from themselves, and refused to 
take an active part in such measures, are _ 
now the foremost to denounce and con- 
demn ; the most active in recommending 
and pursuing that very course, and those 
very means, which they had abhorred. 
And hence, many who were charitable, 
and professed love, and tenderness, and 
sympathy for us, are now not only joining 
in the cry of ‘ unbeliever, heretic,’ and. 


: delusion,’ but are actually raising theb- 
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—— = 
voices for thrusting us out of the pale of 
Society. It was not until the - present 
state of Society had developed itself, that 
could bring my mind to reconcile the 


of a separation.. The sufferings, 


trials, and conflicts, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly imposed, Thad 
fondly cherished thé hope, would in time 
subside. Feeling nothing but brotherly 
love, tenderness, and forbearance towards 
mv friends, I anticipated the same friend- 
ly disposition would be reciprocated to- 
wards me; I therefore labotred to estab- 
lish the idea, that not uniformity of opin- 
jon, but the spirit of meekness, mercy and 
love is attainable; and that the more we 
labour after this spirit, the more we shall 
résembie our great Pattern, who was 
‘meek, and lowly in’heart’; and who ‘ set 
us an example, that we should follow his 
steps.” 

“But now, alas! I see those hopes [ had 
once fondly cherished, are vain and _ vis- 
ionary. Now a separation is the only al- 
ternative ; not only because ‘peace and 
tranquility can never be restored, whilst 
the two parties remain connected togeth- 
er in one body,’ but it is the determina- 


_ tion of the orthodox party to disown all 
cannot embrace their dogmas.” 


Now every unprejudiced person who 
may haverentertained a doubt respecting 
the great object of the orthodox. party, 
as referred to. in the Berean, will, we are 
persuaded, have his doubts dissipated, on 


‘reading the above letter, written by one 


living at the scene of action. 

For the Berean. 
« Elisha Bates and the Berean.’ 


" Jn sortie of the late numbers of the or- 


_thodox “Friend,” are copious extracts 


under the above title, taken from the 


Miscellaneous Repository,” published 


by Elisha Bates. In the remarks intro- 
ductory to these extracts, the “ writers of 
the Berean” are charged with a “ want 
of fairness and liberality” &c. After the 
exposure made in the last number of the 
Berean, of the enlarged capacity of the 
“Friend” for misrepresentation, the rea- 
ders ofthe forn¥er, we are sure, will ex- 


-cuse us from replying to general charges 


from this quarter, unless sustained by ad- 
ditional testimony. We have only seen 
the four first numbers of the “ Reposi- 
tory.” We-are.told in the “Friend” 
that itcontains a “triumphant .vindica- — 
tion” of E. Bates’ work ; “a productien,’ 
says the same paper, “ strictly indigéndiis 
of oar western wifderness”.. That. it is 
the “production” ot a “ wilderness,” 
there is, we think, but little doubt; our 
eastern “wilderness” has given rise. to 
similar works. One thing is certain; the: 
ofunions held by the author as set forth 
in his book, have often had such a bale- 
ful influence on. the dispositions and con- 
duct of men, as to creafe a “ wilderness,” 
even where paradise had. previously 
flourished! And they have. atted upon 
the presumption that assent and dissent 
belong not to the understanding ; and 
that.a man ifhe w/, can believe that 
two and four make five, and that he ought 
to be forced, or anathematized, if he wt 
not believe it ! 

Elisha Bates, in his “defence” supposes 
or insinuates that the Berean has said 
what he never did say, and then proceeds 
to draw from this false assumption, a 
“triumphant” query! “VVity wage so 
long a warfare against opinions,” he asks « 
“if opinions are of no importance ?’’ 
The Berean has said that. “the impor- 
tance of an opinioa depends wholly on the 
relation which that opinion bears to frrac- 
tice”. (Vid. Berean Vol. p.73.} Now 
as the ofinions of Elisha Bates have in- 
fluenced his fractice in the manner de- 
s¢rjbed in a letter frem Ohio, found in 


. this number, he may see in this, a reason 


tor waging “so long a warfare against 
opinions’’! 

“Great is the influence of principles ow 
our feelings” says our author; and_ his 


own may be cited asa clear illustra- 


tion of its truth: and what description of 


“ feelings” these are, the extract above 
referred to, willserve to point opt. Such 
have ever been the painful consequences 
of attempts to enforce “ uniformity in re- 
ligious opinions”. Thus, it appears, that 
“this controversy, however indefinite, 
however subversive of the peace of the 


and the Gospel of Christ,” is no 


onger in our “own hands” neither has 
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it been at any time, whatever may have 
been affirmed to the contrary. A full 
share of it-has been ithe hands of our 
author, from the “evil. hour”? in which 
he published his:works to the present 
time. Like the ascending smoke, these 
writings denoted the presence of an 
internal fire, that waited only for an aus- 


the “English women.” 

The “implements of cruelty and death” 
are not the rack nor the gibbet, for the 
laws forbid bodily inflictions, but may not 
“the feelings of. those who resorted to 


a uniformity in religious opinions” be 
identified, in their character, with those 
by which orthodoxy is, at this day, influ- 
‘enced? We leave our readers to deter- 
mine this question, but we think that 


fact” A monster, frightful indeed to 
the beholder,” which even our “ Excited 
imaginations” can hardly realize: and 
“ However in the lapse of time, the cir- 
cumstances of Society may change”— 
“ still the thing, in itself, is essentially the 
same.” However the monster “may 
shift its ground”—* however it may as- 
‘sume the gfossness of a”—Bonner, or the 
“refinements” ofa B——e, ora B——s; 


tion of the peace of society, andthe hap- 
_ piness of man. 


An enemy to Creeds. 


STATE OF SOCIETY. 


~The extract of a letter from Ohio 
found in this number, furnishes painful 
evidence, that the feelings of the orthodox 
professmg to be of the Society of Friends, 
in the west, are wrought up to a greater 
height, if possible, than we have witness- 
ed in these regions; the rapidity of their 
movements, however, seems to us to be 
dictated in part by frolicy, as well asby a 
spirit of intolerance. The party in this 


hts tendency is the same ;—the destruc- 


| 


picious breeze to burst forth, and this was | 
furnished, it seems, by the presence of 


these horrid engines of crdelty to enforce | 


think her life wel! shent in promoting ¥,- 
ot words to that effect. A separation has, 
indeed, been effected, but different both 
in its manner and character, from that 
which those deluded individuals desired 
to accomplish. They ‘liad indulged the 
hope that the fear of excommunication 
would ultimately act with such effect as 
to drive Friends into the ranks of ortho- 
doxy ; that the separation, as they cone 


| templated it, would thus be very limited 


in extent, and that those who dared to 
brave the stigma and the shock, would be 
so weakened, divided, and disconcerted, 
as not to be able to rally, or rise above it. 
One short year has proved that these ex- 
pectations were vain as “ the hypocrite’s 
hope,” that perishes. They “ made a pit 
and digged it, and have fallen into the 
ditch which they made””! 

Tn the mean time, Friends were not in- 


“The case is resolved into @ matter of }. 


different to the signs of the times. ‘They 


' saw thedark storm gathering; they notic- 


ed its approach by the distant thunder, 
and with asteady eye to Him who is “A 
refuge from the storm,’’ they met in con- 
ference and held frequent councils togeth- 
er, within the limits of their different 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. By 
these means they became acquainted with 
each others views, so that evenin places 
where no hope appeared, a unity of feel- 
ing and of action has been established, 
and the thunders of orthodoxy bereft of 
their terrors, are now bursting in the 
empty air, unheeded! Now itis with a 
view to prevent similar results that the 
party in Ohio and Indiana are makin 

such indecent haste to strike a sudden. 
blow, to inspire a sudden terror, and ‘thus: 
to scatter, to divide, and overcome. 

( Tobe continued. ) 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


“ Blessed are ye, whea men shall’ hate 
and when they shall sefarate you from 
their company—and shall reproach you. 
—and cast out your name as evil.for the 


controversy, declared the necessity of “a 
separation’; and one of the “ English wo- 
men” yas heard to say that she should 


Yearly Meeting, at an early period of the | 


i 


son of man’s sake.” Luke vi. 22. 


No reformation was ever effected on, 
the ground of Christian principle, without, 
opposition. To account for the zeal uni- 


' formly displayed in support of. corrugt. 
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systems, requires only a little insight into 
those principles which govern human ac- 
tions. ‘Che most conspicuous of these is 
the love of rower... Were it not for this 
potent principle, how weak would have 
+een the demonstrations of Luther and 
‘his co-adjutors. If their labours had 
een calculated to increase the authority 
of the Romish See, the Pope would have 
joined the Reformers, and Luther would 
have been canonized !—The conduct of 
Henry VIII corroborates this opinion. 
Though a papist himself, and a royal 
«Defender of the faith,’ he favoured 


the reformers because it augmented his | 
ewn authority, though at the expense of | 
the pope! George Fox and his friends, 
were opposed with singular violeyce— 
and the reason is obvious:—the Quaker | 
principle struck at.the root. of a hireling 

priesthood. Ifit had universally prevail- 
ed, the whole host.of Archbishops, Bish- 
ops, Deans, Prebends, Canons, Archdea- 
cons, Rectors &c. &c. must have descend- 
ed to the level of the poor parishioner— 
they would have lost their sfdendid titles | 
and instead of living in affluence on the 
labour of others, must have bornea part 
ot the public burden. It was upon this 
same ground that the chief Priests and: 


Pharisees resisted Christ. ‘hey said, : 
“If we let him thus alone all men will be- | 
lieve on him, and the Romans shall come | 
and take away Loth our place and nation,” 
in which case we shall lose all our au- 
thority and distinction. 


The leading opposers of every Refor- 
mation have actedon the same selfish prin- 
ciples, and in order to strengthen their 
hands have enlisted in the quarrel ail the 
superstition and bigotry within the range 
of their influence. ‘They have raised tne 
cry of Heresy, Infidelity, Deism &c. 
They have persuaded the people that 
the Church was in danger—and even 
Christianity itself at stake, whilst, at the 
same time, nothing was in danger but 
their own private interests, nothing at 
stake but their unrighteous. authority -— 
But Bigotry is deaf to the voice of reason, 
it has-no eyes to see its own weakness, or 
the virtues of its victim. The crime of 
Heresy involves the interest of its oppo- 
Rent, and is therefore top enormous to be 


palliated or endured. And we find by the 
records of authentic history, that in every 
country where the civil authority was 
subservient to the Ecclesiastical, the poor 
heretic has been forced to reriounce his 
religion, or-suffer for his faith. 
The cruelties of the'Orthodox in the 
reign of Queen Mary from the year 1555, 
to 1558, were exhibited in every part of 
England, and even in Wales, and the Isle 
of Guernsey. This gave the remoiest in- 
habitants ofthe kingdom, a ‘practical 
lustration of the nature of Orthdédoxy.— 
The absurdity of its pretensions, had been 
gradually unfolded since the year 1360; 
when the memorable John Wickliffe, be- 
gan to expose its true character. The 
theory and practice of its supporters 
being now pretty well understood, the 
force of truth, and a sense of their danger, 
roused the people into action. Theénor-— 
mities and sufferings of that period, left 
an impression on the public mind, which 
has never been forgotten, and will never 
be obliterated, while the page of history” 
remains faithful to its charge. | 
Thus by its own measures, the monster _ 
of Persecution was crippled; but not 
slain. Its horns were blunted, but not. 


| broken: ‘The world was not yet so en- 


lightened as to perceive that coercion to. 
enforce opinions was inconsistent with the 
holy principles of Christianity. In the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, 
Cromwell and Charles I, it lived in con- 
siderable vigour; but the fires of Smith- 
field, were never again lighted, except in 
two or three instances, under the arbi- 
trary government of the virgin Queen! 
After the accession of William and Mary, 
the Orthodox were deprived of the use, 
eyen of the dungeon, rack and gibbét. 
( To be continued. ) 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


ON THE. CHARACTER AND MIS. 
SION OF JESUS CHRIST 


( Continued from pr.56 ) 


How beautifully does the external 
birth of Jesus, represent the birth of 
Christ in our hearts!—our hearts, throng~- 
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a with the busy and tum ultuous thoughts 
and cares of the world, like an inn filled 


‘with strangers from all parts of the earth; | 


so that there is no room for the heavenly 
visitant, the babe of -Bethichem. If we 

rmit that heavenly seed of Ged to sink 
deeply into our passive hearts, it will 
bring forth an immortal birth, which is 
the son of God; and this son knows his 
Father and revealshim to us; for “no 
sean knoweth the father but the son, and 
he towhom he revealcth him.” Luke 
1@ 
_ Jesus the righteous, who was like unto 
us in all things, sin only excepted, who 


suffered an outward death, is a type of |) 


that inward principle, “ Christ in us,” on 
whose cross our natural and carnal incli- 
nations must die, that by the same death 
of Jesus, thus wonderfully figured, we 
may witness the resurrection to a life of 
righteousness and eternal happiness. 

Here it is, that in our spiritual pilgrim- 
age, we are brcught to the altar of sacri- 
fice, where every thing dear to our best 
affections must be given up, and conse- 
crated to Jesus, the “ crown of our hope”; 
and the inmost life or greatest joy we 
have in worldly pleasures must bleed 
upon the cross. At such a dark hour of 
trial, when the sun of our glory veils his 
light, and we are leit to cur own helpless- 
ness, how severe this conflict! and how 
cloes the spirit shrink at the prospect of 
this death! We who have been willing 
to shout hozannas to him “who cometh 
jn the name of the Lord,” when attended 
by his various signals of triumph and hon- 
our, feel far different emotions when call- 
ed to follow him to the scene of his suf- 
ferings and humiliation ; and then, like 
the disciples in the days of his personal 
appearance, many of us go back and 
“walk with him no more.” 

“Tf any man wil! be my disciple,” said 
Jesus, “he must first deny himself, take 
up his cross duily, and follow me.” 
What is this cross, but a daily death to 
tlre seductive pleasures ofthe world? If 
we through self-denial die sin, and thus 
spiritually suffer the death of Christ, we 
shali also partake of his glorious resur- 
rection and triumph: ‘* forthese who suf- 
é&r with hig, shal! also reign with him.” 


How perfectly reconcileable is this 
simple and plain statement with ‘the 
Scriptures and sound reason! How dif- 
ferent from the monstrous and ‘absurd 
doctrine which represents a pure and 
passionless Being, kindled into wrath at 
the commission of one sin by one man, for 
which he dooms all the successors of that 
man, through future ages, however ac- 
tually innocent, to endless misery—a sen- 
tence reversed only by another God, 
| equal in power, nature, and essence, be- 
coming a substitute for these countless 
gencrations, and paying for them an infi- 
nite debt ! 

“ That the righteous should be as the 
wicked, that be far from God. Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 

In defiance of commen sense and en- 
lightened reason, as well as scripture, 
thousands of our fellow Christians ascribe 
to God modes of dealing with his crea- 


| tures, utterly repugnant to every idea we 


can possibly form of justice; representing 
him as condemning millions to eternat 
suffering for sins they have never com- 
mitted, and decreeing others to rewards 
for virtues they have never possessed ! 
How strangely forgetful are the advo- 


cates of this bewildered system, of this 


| necessary consequence ; that if Jesus be 
_ equal innature and essence, his justice, 


an attribute of course possessed by him 
equally with the Father, required an 
, atonement likewise, and it was as neces- 
| sary to render him placable, as the Fa- 
ther. 
To be consistent in this Calvinistio 
scheme, ifthe Father be vindictive or 
| wrathful, the Son should be the same, and 
_ the Holy Spirit the same. The Father 
should demand the debt of justice for the 
sins of the world, the Son should also de- 
mand it, and the Holy Spirit demand it. 
On the contrary, if the Son be compas- 
sionate, so should the’ Father, and also 
the Holy Spirit. But how do they de- 
scribe them? Wholly at variance with 
the words of our Lord “I and my Father 
are one.” No man can think long upon 
the subject without perceiving that the 
Calvinistic doctrine of atonement. sets 
aside moral responsibility, and makes a 


} future judgment an idle formality, reward 
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of rood works an impossibility, and of 


course, the diversity and proportion of re-_ 


wards a vain dream. 

Jesus, we are informed, gave himself 
“a ransom for many :” not asa substitute 
for the sins of others—but he gave his 


life to rescue many from sin and misery. 


by his gospel, which was signally con- 
firmed by his death and. resurrection. 
‘Thus God is said to redeem or ransom 
the Israelites from Egypt, by an excriion 
of his power, not by giving a price for 
them. 
_ Jesus buys, ransoms, redeems and saves 
us, as he frees us from any obligation to 
submit toany Jewish ceremonies. Gal, 
5.13. Christ within ransoms, redeems 
and saves the obedient from the power 
and guilt of sin. Col, 2, 15—17. 

Jesus Christ is declared.to be the me- 
diator between God and man: but as the 
external body, “the man,” in whom 
Christ was manifested, has passed away, 
there can be no external mediation. ‘The 
only tenable doctrine of mediation, is that 


“ exercised in man by the lig at of Christ, 


reconciling him to God, not God to him.” 

“ Know ye not. your own selves, how 
that Jesus Christ is iz you, except ye be 
reprobates?” If we come to Christ with- 
in, and cast our cares, and hopes, and 


fears upon him, and bow to him who is | 


sovereign Lord over all, we shall know 
that he “ bears our sins in his own (spir- 
itual) body,” or-in other words, redecms 
us from the power of sin through the pre- 
cious influence of his own “fe in our 
own hearts. 
Let it not be said, that because we as- 
‘sert from the joint evidence of the Scrip- 
tures and reason, Jesus was properly and 
distinctly a man, we deny the divinity or 
essential deity of our Redeemer. God is 
our Redeemer.“ For 1 am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, shy Saviour.” 
“To the only wise God, our Sayiour,” 
“O God of Israel, the Saviour.” “1 evy- 
en lam the Lord; and besides me there 
is no Saviour.” Nor let it be supposed, 
’ that any of his followers can be equal with 
him—for on him the Holy Spirit was 
poured without “ measure,” for the pur- 
pose of his heavenly mission. It may 
perhaps be hereafter consistent with the 


| designs of Infinite Wisdom, for. some etids 
| which cannot now be conceived By any 
human foresight or sagacity, to prepare | 
another glorious body, and of. it pour out 
again the spirit without measure, in order 
to fulfill some still more magnificent pur- 
poses, For who shall limit the Holy one 
of Israel? Still in all these things we see 
that God is One ; essentially one in de- 
sign. and fulfilment; that none of these — 
wonders issuing from one source, Can 
make him ¢wo or three. There may be 
| different manifestations of him, but they 
still exhibit him as unity, essentially in- 
divisible. In Jesus, was the Holy Spirit 
more fully made evident tothe eye of the 
world, than in any previous dispensation. 
“And God was made manifest in the 
' flesh,” by that divine unction, which is 
Christ. 


That Jesus was not God, but that God 
| was manifested in and by him, is stil 
more confirmed by his own assertion, al- 
_luding to that express unction—* Lo, I 
_am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” Jesus has passed away 
from the earth ; but Christ remains, and 
will always remain in the hearts of the 
faithful, and is now the mediator and pro- 
| pitiation for sin, reconciling us to God, 
making us at one with him. 
From a careful examination of the ten- 
_or of the Sacred Writings, we think it 
evident {rom various considerations that 
Jesus, or that outward personal manifes- 
tation, was not God. 
The first thing that must strike the 
_ most careless reader, is his own declara- 
_ tion, that he was ignorant of the time of 
_ the day of judgment; Mark 13.32. which 
_ is so totally opposite to the great. attri- 
bute at the Almighty, omniscience, that 
one would think the subject would forey- 
er be set at rest. But mark the expe- 
dient to which Trinitarians have resource, 
to extricate themselves from this dilem- 
ma. ‘hey assert that Jesus Christ had 
two natures; that he was pertect God, 
and perfect man; and that he knew all 
things as God, of which he was ignorant, 
| as man. But did Christ ever say that he 
| had two natures? No where the 
| Scriptures is this deciaration made; and 


| we must therefore take it as a mere as 
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sumption, without foundation and with- 
out proof—nay, an assumption that tends 
to degrade the blessed character of Christ, 
and accuses him of evasions derogatory 
to the sublime truth and consistency of 
his mission. It would be very like a man 
having two eyes, Saying that he cannot 
see you, with the one eye shut, while he 
could at the same moment see you very 
plainly with the one opened. Shall such 
double dealing adhere to the character 
of the Son of God? Shall such prevari- 
cation stain the name of him, who came 


to bear witness to the truth ? 


That “ God the Father of our Lord Je- 


_ gus Christ” can be “the one only God— 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost”—is as 
great an absurdity as saying, 1 believe 
there is one only light in the firmanent— 
sun, moon and stars. 

~The Almighty is omnipotent as his 
But that Jésus was not 
the Almighty is very evident from his 
own testimony: “I can of mine own self 
donothing.” It is perfectly absurd to at- 


tures in Christ—that he could not do that 


dS aman, which he could do as God. 


Had Jesus been God, that Being who 
declared him to be his only begotten Son, 
would sometimes have been called the 
Father of God, as well as God the Fa- 
ther. 

The Almighty is perfect, and can know 
no increase or diminution. But Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in fa- 
our with God and man. A being, who 
was not eternal, not self-existent, not in- 
dependent, not immutable and not infinite, 
could not be the great God. 

God is perfectly impassible, and could 
not suffer bodily pains, and hunger, and 
thirst: but Jesus, the Captain of our Sal- 
Vation, was made perfect through suffer- 
ings. But God is a self-existent being, 
and could not be made. He was always 
pertect, and always impassive. It would 
tneretore be the climax of absurdity to 
say that he was made: perfect through 
suffering. Surely no-one will say that 
God is the Son of “God; that He is the 


Lamb of God;or that it is possible that 


Go. can be the Son of David. This is 
the same thing as to call David the. Fa- 


tempt to evade this, by asserting two na- |) 


ther of God, in the way the Roman Catit 
olics call the Virgin Mary the mother of 
God, 

Jesus had the infirmities common to 
human nature, and was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
But God cannot be tempted with evil: 
he is light, ana in him is no darkness at 
all. In God there isno room for doubt; 
in his mind there are no clouds or fluctu- 
ations ; there is no obscurity or uncertain- 
ty. Divine perfection, therefore, cannot 
be tempted. It is a fixed state, from 
which it is impossible to turn aside, 

Christ is stated to be the image of the 
invisible God: but the image of another 
being cannot be that being himself. | 

But Jesus is frequently called God in 
the Scriptures: so were the great men 
among the Jews called Gods... Exod. 4. 
16. Those were termed Gods “unto 
whom the word of God came.” John 10; 
35. Butreal Gods are not made. One 
God does not make another. God. The 
Deity is a self-existent, eternal, uncreated 
and uncaused being, without Father and. 
without descent. 

- But Jesus was termed the only begotten 
Son of God. The kings of the Jews wha 
were the deputies or viceroys of God, are 
called sons of God, the establishment of 
them on their thrones is called the beget- | 
ting ofthem. Ali magistratesinthislan- 
guage are sons of God; and Isaac was © 
Abraham’s only begotten son. This 
term was al least applied to him, 11. 
17. who was not the only son of Abraham, 
It means the well beloved son, as in Matt. 
3..17—16. 5. Mark 1.2—9. 17—12..6— 
Luke 3. 22—~9. 35——2 Pet. 1.18. St. John 
is the only writer who applies it to our 
Sayiour. ( To be continued. ) 


 INTEMPERANCE. 


It has been calculated that more thar 
seventy millions of galions ot intoxicating — 
liquors, are annually consumed in the Uni- 
ted States, at an expense to the consumers 
of from twenty five to thirty millions of 
dollars: that not less than half a million 
of persons are, from this cause, distressed, 
impoverished, or diseased; that of this. 
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~ number, one hundred and fifty thousand, 
or wore, are incapable of supporting 
themselves, and are therefore thrown 
‘upon public charity, at a yearly cost of 
ten or twelve millions. of dollars; that 
from the same cause, not less than ten 
‘hundred thousand persons are annually 


cut off directly, and perhaps ten times 


that number indirectly ;.and that chree 
fourths of the crimes committed in our 
“country may be fairly traced to this pro- 
lific source of evil. In this estimate, pre- 
cision cannot be expected, but every item, 
it is believed, is below the truth. What 
warning voice, then, speaks in a louder 
tone, than that which calls us to temper- 
ance and sobriety ? From whence arises 
a claim stronger, or more imperative, on 
eur zeal, our sympathies,and our exer- 
tions? 


© The loss of four thousand American 
citizens in a single year, by the Yellow 
fever,” says the benevolent Dr. Rush; 
“ awakened general sympathy and terror, 
and called forth all-the strength and in- 
genuity of the laws to prevent its recur- 
rence. Why is not the same zeal, (the 
professor asks) manifested in protecting 
our citizens from the more general and 
consuming ravages of distilled spirits ?”’ 
- In the following essay intemperance is 
treated as a disease, having its causes; 
symptoms ; a train of disorvers peculiar 
to itself; jtscure, and prevention. | pro- 
eeed to make afew brief remarks under 
each of these heads. 
Causes. ‘The causes of Intemperance 
and drunkenness, are either remote or 
immediate. Amongst the former may 
de ranked idleness; the want of good ed- 
ucation, in which the pleasures of sense 
are apt to be preterred to intellectual ex- 
ercise and enjoyment; bad examples; 
unprofitable amusements; the depressing 
passions; excessive fatigue of body or 
mind ; disappointments ; dangers; hard- 
ships and misfortunes. which may 
be added. the use of ardent spirits as a 
domestic remedy against worms; to re- 
lieve cholic pains and a want of appetite. 
‘The frequent use of bark and other bit- 
ters infused in spirits ;-luxury of the ta- 
ble; the use of tabacco and other narcot- 
ies. “Inthe bottle,” says Dr. Johnpon, 


discontent seeks for ¢omfort, cowardice 
for courage, and bashfulness for ¢onfi- 
dence.” » There are many alleged rea- 
sons for taking ardent spirits, which may: 
more properly be called, excuses ; thus 
one takes it because the weather is hot, 
another because it is cold, and a third, 
because it is wet, a fourth, to “moisten 
the living clay,” in a time of drought. : 
Another takes it to cool him in “4 heat,” 
and another to warm him in a chill. ° It 
might puzzle the most profound philoso-— 
pher, to show how the same cause thus 
produces opposite effects, should he not 
happen to discover, that these persons 
had acquired an mchnation forthe arucle, 
and that they take it simply because they 
love it. te 
The immediate cause of intemperance 
is ifise morbus, the incipient stage of the 
disease itsely ; the occasional use of spir- 
ituous liquors, or what as most absurdly 
called the “frudent use” ofthem. “Ne 
man,” says the writer before quoted, 
“ever became suddenly a drunkard. - It 
is by generally accustoming the taste and 
stomach to ardent spirits, inthe form. of 
grog and toddy that men have learned to 
love them in their more. destructive mix 
tures, and in their simple state. Under 
the impression of this truth, were it pos- 
sible for me so speak with a voice se loud 
as to be heard trom the St. Croix to the 
Mississippi. 1 would say,— Friends, and 
and feilow citizens, avoid the use of these 
two seducing liquors, whether they be 
made with brandy, rum, gin, Jamaica 
Spirits, whiskey, or what-is called cherry 
bounce.’.” ‘To this list may be-added_ 
those disguised mixtures known by the 
name of cordiais; and in short every 
mixture containing alcohol, a substance 
which imparts to all liquors, whether fer, 
mented or distilled, their intoxicating 
property. . 
Symptoms. The symptoms of intem- 
perance are so wel) known as to render 
it unnecessary to go into much detail. 
One of the first that shows the presence 


| of the disease, is the fetor of the breath, 


which to sober persons is very offensive, 
and easily-detected on a near approach 
to the patient, and often the moment he’ 
enters a room, ‘The breath of dramken~ 
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ness, from the quantity ot inflammable 
air sent off by their lungs, will frequently 
take fire on the approach. of a lighted 
candle. The patient begins now to show 
a shyness towards his sober acquaintan- 
ces, and as the disease advances, takes up 
with those who are travelling the same 
broad way to destruction. The specific 
operation of spirituous potations on the 
nose and eyes, very often shows itself ear- 
ly in the disease, and as it progresses 
those parts assume a fiery red, extending 
to the face, and accompanied with un- 
sightly carbuncles of the same colour. 
‘* But for the light in thy face,” says Fal- 
staff in Shakespeare, addressing a drun- 
-kard—* but for the light in thy face, thou 
art the son of utter darkness.”—* Thou 
hast saved me one hundred marks in links 
and torches, walking withthee in the 
night, betwixt tavern and tavern.” 

‘Lhe disease in its symptoms, is not lim- 
ited to the mere person of the patient: it 
extends to his family and affairs. ‘he 
windows of his dwelling are stuffed with 
rags; his fences, (if a farmer) are down ; 
his fields are overrun with briars and 
thorns, an emblem of himself. His chil- 
dren are clothed in tattered garments, 
and are suffered to run at large without 
schooling, and without morals. His wite 
—but here language fails: no pen can 
describe the anguish of his wife! 

_ "dhe excitements produced by spiritu- 
ous potations varies, in its manifestations, 
with the constitution of the patient, and 
with the kind of liquor taken. Mait li- 
quors produce more stupor than distilled 
liquors or wine. Inthe sanguine and pil- 
ious temperament, the face becomes 
flushed and bloated, and the eyes perma- 
nent and inflamed. ‘This class of individ- 
uais, when in a state of ebriety, are vio- 

- lent in their actions ; are prone to revive 
old quarrels, or to excite new ones. 
Their malevolent passions are roused, 
they are implacable, “ turbulent and loud, 
making the dome echo with oaths and 
imprecations.” ‘The melancholic and 
lymphatic, are, on the contrary, often 
dull and silent ; and sometimes good na- 
tured and mild. ‘The nervous are “ gay, 


musical, and loquacious”; but although | Wisdom is often learned in ochedl at 
each have their peculiarities, still “the } Sorrow. ” 


—— 


shades of distinction blend. so insensibly 
with one another, that distinction be- 
comes difficult.’ 

But however the patients may differ 
in their natural temperaments and dispo- 
sitions, they all meet in the same point in 
a certain stage of the drunken fit. ‘They 
lose, alike, all sense of shame and remorse: 
weaknesses are brought to light, and se- 
crets are divulged; and all are, for a short 
period, buoyed up beyond the réach of 
care, or sorrow, or pain. It was no doubt 
in reference to such a state, that king Sol- 
omon uttered this proverb—*Give strong 
drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
aud wine unto those that be of heavy 
hearts; let him drink, and forget his pov- 
erty, and remember his misery no more”” 
But the same wise monarch pronounced 
this to be “ vanity, and vexation of spirit”; 
and when he emphatically queried ;—~ 
“ Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ?”?— 
every drunkard from that time to the 
present would have put his seal to the 
truth of the answer ;—‘“they that tarry 
long at the wine; they that go to seek 
mixed wine.” 

The last act of the drunken drama cani- 
not be betfer defined than in the follow- 
ing lines of the poet ;— 

“Their feeble tongue, 

Unable totake up the cumb’rous word, 

Lie quite dissolved. Betore their maud- 

lin eyes, 

Seen dim and blue, the double tapers 

dance 

Like ne sun wading through the misty 
sky. 

Action here ceases: the muscles are 


paralyzed, and the unconscious Victim 


reels over and sinks into an apoplectic 
stupor. Thestomach, if not case-harden- 
ed, by a kind of instinctive motion, throws 
off a part of the deadly load that oppress- 
es it, and thus frequently saves the life of 
the patient, whilst it adds the last finish 
to the disgusting scene, In one, two, or 
more hours, (if the drunkard has not died 
in the mean time, which often happens) 
he awakes, and “ finds himself undone”; 
but generally, without any recollection of 
what passed during his mad delirium. 
( To be continued. ) 
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CONTENTMENT. 95 
CONTENTMENT. cial and fantastical necessities superinduc- 


“Tf you will secure a contented spirit, 
you must measure your desires by your 
fortune ahd condition, not your fortunes 
by your desires; that is, be governed by 


your needs, not by your fancy ; by nature, 


not by evil customs, and ambitious prin- 
ciples. He that would shoot an arrow 
out of a plough, or hunt a hare with an 


elephant, is not unfortunate for missing 
‘the mark or prey; buthe is foolish for 


choosing such unapt instruments; and so 
is he that runs after his content with ap- 
petites, not springing from natural seeds, 
but from physical, fantastical, and violent 
necessities. ‘These are not to be satisfied; 
gr, if they were, a man hath chosen an 
evil instrument towards his content; na- 
ture did. not intend rest to a man, by fil- 
ling of such desires. Is that beast better 
that hath two or three mountains to graze 
on, than a little bee that feeds on dew or 
manna, and lives upon what falls every 
morning from the store-houses of heaven, 
clouds, and Providence? Can a man 
quench his thrist better out. of a river 
than a fullurn; or,drink better from the 
fountain when it is finely paved with mar- 


ble, than when it swells over the green. 


turt?. Pride and artificial gluttonies do 
but’adulterate nature, making our diet 
healthless, our appetites impatient and 
unsatisfiable, and the taste mixed, fantas- 
tic, and meritricious. 

* But that, which we miscall poverty, 
is indeed nature ; and its proportions are 


the just measures of a man, and the best: 


instruments of content. But when we 
create needs, that God or nature never 
made, we have erected to ourselves an 
infinite stock of trouble, that can have no 
period. Sempronius complained of want 
of clothes, and was much troubled tor a 
new suit, being ashamed to appear in the 
theatre with his gown a little threadbare; 
but when he. got it, and gave his old 


_ clothes to Codrus, the poor man was ray- 


ished with joy, and went and gave God 
thanks for his new purchase; and Codrus 
was made richly fine, and cheerfully 
warm,by that which Sempronius was 
ashamed to wear; and yet their natural 


, heeds were both alike; the difference'on- 


2Y Was, that Sempronius had some artifi- 


ed, which Cod1us had not; and washard- 
er to be relieved, and could not have 
joy at so cheap a rate; because he only 
lived according to nature, the other by 
pride and il] customs, and measures taken 
by other men’s eyes, and tongues, and ar- 
tificial needs. He that propounds to his 
fancy things greater than himself or his 
needs, and is ciscontented and troubled 
when he fails of such purposes, ought not 
to accuse providence, or blame hisfortune, 
but his folly. God and nature made neo 


and he that will make more must look 
for satisfaction where he can.” 
Jeremy Taylor, 


| more needs than they mean to satisfy ; 


Reformation oftfhosed. 


And there was war in heaven: Michaé] 
and his angels fought against the dra- 
gon; andthe dragon fought, and his 

angels.” 

Such, in every age, has been the effects 
produced by attemptsatreform. There 


are two classes that join in opposition ; 
first, the Scribes and Pharisees—hypo- 
criteg, who assume a form of godliness, 
to accomplish their selfish ends, but are 
destitute of the power. In a change, 
they are afraid of losing the baves and 
fishes. Second, good men, of fixed hab- 
its ; cautious, and averse from change: 
who have not sufficient strength of mind 
or penetration, to grasp the object, or te 
foresee the benefit: or if they do, have 
not sufficient firmness to encounter the 
shock, believing it better to put up with 
an “old error,” than to attempt the at 
tainment of a. “new truth,” at the ex- 
pense of losing that calmin which they 
have glided along through life. The lat- 


sition, especially it they have been ac- 
customed to a show of dominion, and te 
| have their opinions treated with a high 
respect. The Chief Justice of Calcutta 
has the following remarks on this sub- 
ject. 
“Tt is an awful but unquestionable fact, 
| that a fuller knowledge, a more perfect 


revelation of the will of God has never 
f been communicated to mankind, withent 


ter are liable to become soured by oppo-. 
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‘their being thrown into confusion. To 
some it has seemed that religion is so im- 
portant an element of social order, that 
no alteration can be made of its quality 
and proportion, without the whole mass 
dissolving, fermenting, and. assuming new 
forms; that by some mysterious condi- 
tion of the lot of humanity, all mighty 
blessings are attended by some great ev- 
il, that every step to heaven is even yet 
to be won by fresh sacrifices and atone- 
ments. ‘lhere is another, and, 3 trust, a 
better mode of reasoning on those symp- 
toms, of interpreing these terrible signs ; 
1 will not readily beheve that religion has 
been one of the causes of disorder; but 
rather that the vices of men having pre- 
pared the crisis, and called for the revul- 


4 
Our greatest enemies are those of our owr 
household. 


“So that now, I will say. of the devil 
and his angels, as once Augustine said of 
original sin; whereof, after he had long. 
disputed whence it should flow. and pro- 
ceed; at length he concludes, that it is a 
more fruitless thing, to stand disputing 
about its rise or original, whenas we. feel 
the flames of evil concupiscence in our-. 
selves still burning, than it is for a mat, 
when he finds his house on fire, to stand 
still, dernanding how the fire came, but 
doing nothing to quench it: or whereas 
he should find his son fallen into a well, 
ready tobe drowned, yet should stand 
still, ashing how he came to fall in, but 
using not any help or means.to get him 


sion and reaction of the preservative 
principles of society, religion has only 
thus manifested herself ina more visible 
and tangible form, and come as a minis- 
tering angelto enable those who were 


out, and save his lite. 

“So may I say of the devil and his an- 
gels. It being so, that they are so active 
and destructive to men, and that they 
move in, and reign m the children of dis- 


struggling for the right to persevere and 
toprevail. The appalling fact, however, 
remains not the less indisputable, that it 
is in scenes of extensive disorder, amidst 
mortal strife and terrible misery, that she 
has achieved her greatest triumphs, dis- 
played her strongest powers, and made 
her most rapid advances. When Chris- 
tianity first spread itself over the face of 
the Roman empire, all the powers of 
darkness seemed to be roused to an en- 
counter. The storm blew from’ every 
point of the compass; unheard of races 
of mez, and monsters of anarchy and mis- 
rule, more like the fantastic shapes of a 
dream than the realities of human life, 
appeared on the stage; and that period 
ensued which has been perhaps rightly 
considered, as the most calamitous in the 


tine simplicity, the whole continent was 
convulsed by civil war fora century and 
. ahalf. Let me not be misunderstood. 
I hold that there is no one who has right- 
ly considered these events, who must not, 
even whilst he mourns over them, admit 
that it is better the changes took place 
even with their terrible accompaniments, 
than that they shonld not have taken 
place at afl.” 


whole history of man. Again—when in. 
Europe the Church cast its old slough, | 
and reappeared in somewhat of its pris- | 


obedience ; who have Already climbed 
| our works, and are gotten in.our very 
| hearts, and there wound, kill, and siay ; 

if we did but see it so; I say, it is but a . 
fruitless question, to inquire, how they 
entered or came into us, or of what they 
are made? Or what power they have to 
do us mischief, or the like? But sure I 
think, it isour best policy and greatest 
wisdom, to consider how to remove them, 
how to dispossess them, and to cast these 
unclean devils out of our souls and spirits, 


“ And if you desire to know how this 
may be done, for though it be hard and 
difficult, it is not a needless thing tooun- 
dertake, nor a thing impossible ; nay, itis 
high time it was done, lest yoube utterly - 
undone, and be without any hope; for the 
longer he stays in us, the harder will he 
be gotten out; his quiet possession will 
plead custom and prescription; therefore 
the best way is to give them no entertain- 
ment, but rid them out with allspeed: 
do by them as you do by fire, quench the 
least spark, where it ought not to be, re- 
sist the very first thoughts of sin, if. you 
think it may devour you; if you would. 
not fall into the flames of sin. It is best | 
to quench the first sparkles of wicked © 
thoughts, which in scripture is called 
bruising the serpent’s head, and dashipg 
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out the children of Babel’s brains, and\nip 
the weeds in their first springing, and the 

first born thoughts of sin, before they | 
grow rank, and aim at Goliah’s forehead, 
strike them dead with one stone ; other- 
wise, as Jacob descended into Egypt for 
a few years, to avoid famine, thinking not 
to stay, but was many years there before 
he got away; so will many taste of sin, 
to see what it is, persuading themselves 


ful experience hath taught many that | 
having tasted the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
they esteemed them above the milk and | 
honey of the landof Canaan: ‘Therefore | 
happy are you, if God teach you to snap | 
wickedness asunder while it is but a | 
thread, lest from a single thread it be- | 
comes a twisted cord, from a cord to a | 
cable, and from a cable to an iron chain ; | 
to break it while a budding, lest it come | 
to be a twig, and from a twig to a tree, | 
and from a little spark.to an unquenchi- 
ble flame, to burn forever, If thou 
wouldst not be stung by a snake, sleep not 
near'a hedge: But all this God must 
work for you and in you, or it will never 
be wrought. Anold disease is hardly cu- 
yable ; and we cannot but with Augustine 
confess : ‘every sin in our mortal bodies 
is no other than a devil;’ and according 
to the old man and the unregenerate part, 
the best of us (and however we may flat- 
ter ourselves) are in a worse state than | 
Mary Magdalen was, out of whom our Sa- 
viour cast seven devils. Luke 8. 2. So 
that we may tootruly say of ourselves, 
we have more than seventy times seven 
within us, for if our Saviour should speak | 


— 


audibly to our ears as he doth intellec- 


tually in our souls, to the devil in me or 
in you, as he did to the unclean spirit, who 
game out from the tombs and deserts, 
What is thy name? he would reply, my 
name is Legion; for we are many.” 

| Everard. 


MISCELLANTA. 


What is Christ and Christianity 2 
There is, perhaps, no two words in the: 


| and mischief has overwhelmed Chris- 


— 


ideas'are attached by many persons, than 
to the words C##ist, and Christianity 
What a deluge of discord, controversy, 


tendom, and. which is even perpetuated. 

tothe present moment, from the carnal 
and outward conceptions of professors of 
religion, as to the use and application af 
these terms! 3 


Wr. Penn, in his “ Address to Protes- 
tants,” says upon this subject; “That 
which is most. of all anxious, is, ‘that 
morality is denied to be Christianity ; 
that virtue has any claim to grace; and. 
that those who glory tobe called Chris- 
tians,can be so partial and cruel, as to 
renounce a mere just man their society, 
and send him packing among the hea- 


| then fordamnation.’ And pray what is 


the matter? ‘Why! though this person 
be.asober liver, yet he is but a general 
believer; his faith is atlarge. It is true, 
he believes in God, but I hear little of his. 
faith in Christ.’ Verv well, does he not 


| therefore believe in Christ ? or must he 


therefore be without the pale of salvation? 
Is it possible that a man can truly believe 
in God, and be damned? But as he that 
believes in Christ, believes in God, so he 
that believes in God, believes in Christ : 
‘ For he that believes on him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead, his faith shall be. 
imputed tohim for righteousness ;’ and. 
says Christ himself. ‘ He that believeth 
my word and believeth on Aim that sent 
me, hath everlasting life.’ (Rom. iv. 22). 


23, 24.)” 


Again he says, “Let us but sobetly 
conser what Christ is, and we shall the - 
better know whether moral men areto be 


but. meekness, justice, mercy, fratience, 
charity, and virtue, in frerfection? Can. 


tian; a just, a merciful, a charitaéle, and 
a virtuous man, to be like Christ? ‘By 
me kings reign, avd princes decree jus- 
tice,’ (Prov. viti. 15) saith wisdom ; yea, 
the ‘ wisdom that is from above ;’ so that 
I may say here, ‘By Christ men are 
meek, just, merciful, patient, charitable, 
and virtuous ;’ and Christians ought to 


Christ, and not their notions: of Christ ; 
by Hfis holy qualifications, rather than 
their own lofty professions and invented 
formalities.” 
In like manner, Isaac Pennington, asks ; 
“Is not the substance, the life, the anoint . 
ing, called Christ, wherever it is found? 


body, and every member in the body, as 


english language to which more erroneons 


well asthe head 2” (Vid. 1 Cor, xii, 27). 


reckoned Christians. What is Christ, 


we then deny a meek man to be a Chris-_ 


be distinguished by their likeness to 


Doth not the name belong to the whole 
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_« The body is the same with the head ; 


one and the same in nature, and doth not 
the name belong to the nature in the 
whole? So that the name is not given to 
the vessel, but tothe nature,” &c. 

George Fox, in his “ Doctrinals,” bears 
a like testimony—* We, (says he) are 
the believers in the light, and children of 
the light with which we see our life hid 
in Christ, and are witnesses of Christ’s 
birth, suffering,death, and resurrection, 
and of his flesh, and of his divinity, and 
can say he that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom,” &c. p. 420. 


_ Again,‘in regard to “ contending for the * 


faith” he savs; “is it not to contend for 
that which Christ. is the author, and fin- 
isher of IN THEIR HEARTS? And when 
Michael, the Arch-angel strove against 
the devil, and disputed with the devil con- 
cerning the body of Moses, he durst not 
blame him with cursed speakings, but 
said, The Lord rebuke thee. .And. now 
are not the professors like the devil he is 
disputing about the dody of Christ, which 
y they are ignorant of, whom. the 
Lord rebuke. If they know his body, his 
flesh, or his blood, then they would know 
the meat which comes down from heaven, 
which is our food, by which we live,” &c. 
447. 


« Analogy, although. it is not infallible, 


‘is yet that telescope of the mind by which 


jt is marvellously assisted in the discov- 


‘ery of both physical and moral truth. 


Analogy has much in store for men ; but 
babes require milk, and there may be in- 
tellectual food which the present state of 
society is not fit to partake of; to lay 


‘such before it, would be as absurd as to 
give a quadrant to an Indian, or a loom to 


a Hottentot. ‘There is a time for all 
things, and it was necessary that acertain 
state of civilization should precede, and, 
as it were, prepare the human mind for 
the recepticn even of the noblest. gift it 
has ever received, the law of God reveal- 
ed by Christianity. Socrates was term- 
ed a Christian, born some centuries be- 


fre his time... A state of society like the » 


present, obscured by selfishness, and dis- 
turbed by warfare, presents a medium 
alinost impervious to the ray of moral 
truth ; the muddy sediment must subside, 
and the tempest must cease, before the 
sun can illuminate the lake. But I fore- 
see the period when some new and_pa- 
fent idea in morals, the matrix ef a bet- 


ter order ofthings, shall reconcile us moré 
completely to God, to nature, and to our* 


selves. In physics, there are. many. dis- 


coveries already made, too powerful to 
be safe, too unmanageable to be subser- . 
vient. Like the Behemoth, described by 
Job, who could neither be tamed to. ren- 
der sport for the maidens, nor to bend his 
neck to the plough, so these discoveries 
in physics have not yet been subdued by . 
any hand bold enough to apply them ei- 
ther to the elegancies or to the necessities 
of life. Let any nran reflecton the rey- 
olutions produced in society by two. sim- 
ple and common things, glass and gun- 
powder. What then? Shall some dis-. 
coveries in physics be so important as to 
produce a complete revolution in society, — 
and others so powerful that the very in- 
ventors of them have not as yet dared to 
apply them, and shall not discoveries in 
morals be allowed a still more paramount 
and universal irfluence: an influence the 
greater in proportion as matter is inferior 
to mind? For we must remember that 
analogy was that powerful engine that, in 
the mind of a Newton, discovered to us 
the laws of all other worlds; and in that 
of a Columbus, put us in full possession of 
our own.” —[ Lacon. 

White lies and pious frauds.—* But be~ 
side and above both these reasons, white 
lies always introduce others of a darker’ 
complexion. Ihave seldom known any 
one who deserted truth in trifles, that 
could be trusted in matters of importance. 
Nice distinctions are out of the question, 
upon occasions which, like those of 
speech, return every hour. The habit, 
therefore, of lying, when once’formed, is 
easily extended to serve the’ designs of 
malice or interest ;—like all habits, it 
spreads indeed of itself. one 

“ Pious frauds, as they are improperly: 
enough called, pretended inspirations, 
forged books, counterfeit miracles, are. 
impositions of a more serious nature. It 
is possible that they may sometine®. 
though seldom, have been set up and em 
couraged with a design to do good ; but. 
the good they aim at, requires that the 
belief of them should be perpetual, which» 


is hardly possible ; and the detection of 
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~ 


the fraud is sure to disparage the credit 
of all pretentions of the same nature. 
Christianity “has. suffered more injury 
’ from this cause than from all other causes 
put together. 

“ As there may be falsehoods which 
are not lies, so there may be lies without 
literal or direct falsehood. An opening 
is always left for this species of prevari- 
cation, when the literal or grammatical 
signification of a sentence is different 
from the popular and customary mean- 
ing. Itis the wilful deceit that makes 
the lie; and we wilfully deceive when 
our expressions are not true in the sense 
in which we believe the hearer to appre- 
hend them: besides thatitis absurd to 
contend for any sense of words in opposi- 
tion to usage ; for all senses of all words 


are founded upon usage, and upon nothing 
else. 

“Ora man may act a lie; as by point- 
ing his finger in a wrong direction when 
a traveller inquired of him his road; or 
when a tradesman shuts up his windows 
to induce his creditors to believe that he 
is abroad : for to all moral purposes, and 
therefore as to veracity, speech, and ac- 
tion are the same; speech being only a 
mode of action. 


“Or, lastly, there may be lies of omis- 
sion. A writer of English history, who, 
in his account of the reign of Charles I, 
should wilfully suppress any evidence of 
that prince’s despotic measures and de- 
signs, might be said to lie; for, by enti- 
tling his book a History of England, he 
engages to'relate the whole truth, of the 
history, or, at least, allthathe knows of 
it.’—[ Paley’s Philosophy. 


Blessings of Slavery.—“ The House of 
Assembly of South Carolina have passed 
a bill to prohibit the instruction of people 
ef color in reading and writing. There 
is something unspeakable pitiable and 
alarming in the state of that societ 
where itis deemed necessary, for self- 
preservation, to seal up the mind and 
debase the intellect of man to brutal in- 
capacity.. We shall not now consider the 
policy of this resolve, but it illustrates 
theerrors of slavery in a manner as~elo- 
quent and effecting as imagination can 
conceive. The slave-holders at the 
south are conscious that “ knowledge: is 
power,” and that the diffusion of Tight 


among their slaves would rouse up a hust 
of armed men, ready to give the dreadful 
retribution of emancipated bondage. 
Our boasted liberty is a gross paradox. 
We have warmed in onr bosoms a ser- 
pent, the poison of whose sting is felt 
through every vein of the republic; 
we have been industriously creating 
mines of irremediable destruction, gath- 
ering the materials for a national catas- 
trophe, and thickening the storms of -ac- » 
cumulated vengeance, and how we trem- 


‘ble at the first whispering of the tem- 


pest, and faint at the sound of the earth-— 
quake. Truly the alternatives of oppres- 
sion are terrible. But this state of things 


shield us from destruction.” 
National Philanthropist. 


Sir William Jones on the Slave Trade 


rica, whence my mind turns with indig- 
nation at the abominable traffic in the hu- 
man species from which a 


cious wealth. Sugar, it has been said, 
would be dear, if it were not worked by 
blacks in the Western Islands, as if the 
most laborious, the most dangerous 
works were not carried on in every coun- 
try, but chiefly in England, by free men. 
But let sugar be as dear as it may, it is 


ness only be palatable, better to eat aloes 
or cologuintida, than violate a primary 
law of nature, impressed on every heart 
not imbruted by avarice, than rob another 
of those eternal rights, whilst no laws 


“ A true convert to saving mercy, is he 


own evil tempers and propensities, to the 
arms of Divine love, experiences that 


could not divide, to scréen him, not only 
from the punishment due ‘to his own de- 
merits, and from the unkindness of those 
by whom offences come, but also, and 


so long as it has any room in our hearts. 
incessantly accuses the ‘ brethren before 


God, day and night;’ and of which,every — 
injurious. suspicion we entertain, every . 


unkind expression and slanderous insin- 


cannot always last, nor ignorance alone. 


pass with haste by the coast of 


part of our 
countrymen dare to derive their inauspi-~ . 


better to eat none, to eat honey, if sweet- — 


upon earth can justly take it from him.” — 


alone, who, fleeing for refuge from his — 


holy seamless garment, which death itself _ 


particularly, from the invasions of that . 
vindictive and implacable spirit, which — 


uation we are betrayed.into, one againsd _ 


another, is an ample and unequivocal, 
proof.”—[ 
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Good examples are convincing teachgrs.- 


POETRY. 


«Those who would draw conclusions 
unfavourable to Christianity, from the cir- 
cumstance that many believers have 
turned sceptics, but few sceptics, believ- 
ers, have forgotten the answer of Arces- 


“Maus, to one that asked him why many. 


went from other sec‘ts to the Epicureans, 
but none from the Epicureans to the 
other sects ;—Because, said he, of men, 
some are made Eunachs, but of Eunuchs, 
never any are made men. In matters of 
religion, it toooften happens that belief 
goes before examination, and we take our 
ereed from our nurse, but not our convic- 
tion. If the intellectual food. should af- 
terwards rise upon the stomach, it is be- 
cause in this unnatural order of things, 
the’act’of swallowing has frreceeded the 
ceremony of tasting. —[ Lacon. 
Evtract.—* As the vine, which has 
‘tong twined its graceful foliage around the 
ok, and been lifted by it into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the 
_thinderbolt, cling around it with caress- 
ing tendrils, and bind up its shattered 
boughs; so it is beautifully ordered. by 
Providence, that woman, who is the mere 


dependent ornament of man in his hap- | 


pier hours, should be his stay and _ solace 
in misfortune, winding. herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly 
supporting the drooping head, and bind- 
ing up the broken heart.” 


‘THE STRANGER’S HUART. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


The stranger’s heart! oh, wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is its lot ; 

In the green shadow of thy tree, 

The stranger finds no.rest with thee. 


Thou thinkst the vine’s low rustling 
leaves, 
Gilad music round thy household eaves ; 
“ohim that sound hath sorrow’s tone— 
“The stranger’s heart is with his own. 


Thou thinkst thy childrén’s laughing 
play, 


A lovely sight at failofday;.. . 


| 


— 


There are the stranger’s thoughts op- 
prest— 


| His mother’s voice comeso’er his breast. 


‘Thou thinkst it sweet when friend te 


friend, 


‘Beneath one roof in prayer may blend ; 


Then doth the stranger’s eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who prayed with him- 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 
The voices of thy kindred band ; | 
Oh, midst them all! when blest thou art, 
Deal gently with the stranger’s heart! 
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